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A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


To diseuss the desirability of a program of selection 
in a graduate school of education is, perhaps, to labor 
the obvious. Universal admission is the rule for ele- 
mentary schools and most public secondary schools. 


It is becoming the rule in many junior colleges and 





some state colleges and universities. The Master’s de- 
F gree is becoming the accepted standard for teacher 
preparation in many areas. 

Even when the prediction of success has no sug- 
restion of selective admission, it has guidance value 
for course selection and timing as well as for choice 
of major. But in graduate work in education a case 
may be made for a high degree of selection as well. 
(1) The training being offered is of a professional 
rather than a general nature. Though the democratic 
concept may dictate higher education or even graduate 
work of some kind for all, it does not imply an open 
door to all comers regardless of proficiency in a spe- 


cifie field. (2) Graduate students, particularly doe- 


toral candidates, are the key personnel of ten years 
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hence in positions of leadership in colleges and in pub 
lic schools. To fail to select is to sacrifice the future 
of American edueation. So much for the assumptions 
underlying such a paper. 

In discussing the use of an instrument such as the 
National Teachers’ Examination for predicting success 
in graduate work, it is first of all necessary to point 
out several qualifications and limitations. In the first 
place, the examination is designed to measure the in- 
formational aspects of teacher preparation, not apti- 
tude for advanced graduate work. Although there is 
good reason for believing the two purposes have much 
in common, they are not identical. The one is directed 
toward discovering fitness for the teaching process, the 
other potentiality for additional academic learning 
and research productivity. To use the National Teach- 
ers’ Examination for such a purpose is, then, to use it 
for a supplementary objective rather than that for 
which it was primarily designed. 


Further, in any diseussion of the prediction of sue 
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( ( l if l ed ( rant ( the Doctor ol 
Lue n degree on the Los Angeles campus Pre- 
\ 0 e graduate work in edueation had 
a) ( o the rantin of the Master of Arts 
cit ( ) re ely l] nut iber ol h oh] Se LEC ed 
det Requirements for entrance to the program 


holding of a Master’s decree, two years 


of suecessful teaching experience, and appropriate 

nd ib jex vattern preparation in education. 
I ‘ ( eX nation for the Qualify ing Exam 
nation for advancement to candidacy were specified : 
7 ophv of edu on, history of edueation, educa- 
tional psveholo ! dministration. All examina- 
tior were the respons h Y OF a 1] dep rtmental 
( ee on J ! ns which supervised the 
pl ! n ot opjyective-t pe exal nations in the tour 


tions, n epo e results to the eandidate’s 

danee eo ee I ( s that eo ttee saw hit 

The faculty of the School of Education became in 
ereste n the Nation Teachers’ Examination and 
saw in its development a unique opportunity to gather 
data on doctor ndidates from the inception of the 
pro | ‘ pplicant for admission to the doe 
oral pre n edueation was therefore required to 
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tuke the National Teachers’ Examinations 
early oppo nity Ss a participant In a r 
project ( sured at that point that tl 
would 1 ay ed officially This plan CoO! 
through the examinations of February, 1947. 
With the change in pattern of subtests on 
onal Teachei Examination in 1946, and 
stitution of new forms on the Qualifying |} 
ons in 1947, an analysis of the results to th 
eemed in orde1 Further, the desire on the 
( ( for an examination of doctoral pro 
I dance-co ttee practices assured tho 
nierpretation of n results 


results of N 


oh 194 


Included in the summary were 


Examinat 1942 throu 


Teachers’ 


of Qualifying Examinations given for varying 
of time and included in the Qualifying Exan 


eandidates ha 
the poi 
he program, and 31 had attempté 


of October, 1946. A total of 67 


National 


admission to t 


the rs’ Examination at 


Leach 


Qualifying Examinations at the end of general 
work. 

Two types of treatment were given the data. | 
first place, percentile 


UC. 


Teac hers’ 


ranks were computed Lo 
had taken both the Nat 


and the Qualifying Ex 


group which 
Examination 


tions. Inactive candidates were disregarded and 1 


thus computed may therefore be assumed to be repr 


Res 


reported in Table I, indicate decile points in bot! 


sentative of those who complete the program. 


aminations together with the number of cases for ¢ 


test. It is apparent that doctoral candidates are 1 


highly selected in English comprehension, professio1 


information, and contemporary affairs, and least 


lected in English expression, literature, and fin 


Failure points on the Qualifying Examinations w 


arbitrarily set at the beginning of the progran 
seore of 25 out of 40 in philosophy, 50 out of 100 
administration and psychology, and 100 out of 145 
history. Varying proportions of students, ran 
from 5 to 18 per cent, fell below these points. | 
vision Oj 
in difficulty is projected. 

The second type of treatment of data was corr 


tion of the National Teachers’ Examination scores 


those on the Qualifying Examinations for total, ] 


fessional information, contemporary affairs, and 


soning. <A 
with the total of the Qualifying Examinations, th 
that total was an artifact, since passing was jud 
by the individual examinations included. Certai 
ditional coefficients were computed where relations! 
might be logically assumed. 


Table IT. 
and N is indieated below each column. 


Results are presente: 


Rho was rounded from a three-place fig 


eorrelation was also run for eaeh subte 


failure points toward greater comparabilit 


It is apparent 














; ss on the group of Qualifying Examinations 
related to success In general on the National 
Examination; in taet, it is probable that the 

nm is spuriously high beeause of the small 
on. At any rate, the relationship is a signifi- 
ne; and this fact is particularly important since 
one to four years elapsed between the adminis 


n of the two tests. 
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The National Teachers’ Examination has greatest 
redictive value for success on the Qualifying Exami- 
tion in psychology, and significant value for phi 
sophy and history. It has little predictive value for 


ninistration on the basis of the data given. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 
(1942-1945) AND QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


Qualifying Examination 


Philos- Admin- pis. Psychol 


ophy Stra tory ogy Total 
tion 
N.T.E. : 
MCRBOMINE  6oisk iae's .o9 32 16 SO 61 
English Comprehen 

sion ies eee 76 
English Expression : ae “s ; Ry i | 
Current Problems ... ae F 5 he S1 
History — Social Sci- 

BED i ecais- 0.6 esas ; ss “ee 65 a) 79 
Literature ....... ee ee aa 79 
2 $2 26 
Fine Arte ...... : a Sia SS 
Mathematies .... a ave - <x ae 
Professional Informa 

oC ee ee . 44 233 68 70 63 
Contemporary Affairs .20 .o4 38 18 8 

| Serer re §2 29 9 69 i8 

PA ey ee ee 4 28 18 18 11 


In general, with the exception of the professional 
information test, scores on all subtests are of less pre 
dietive value than the total score on the National 
Teachers’ Examination. This fact may be attributable 


to the shorter time-sample involved and hence the 
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lower reliabil tv ol the subtest 
evidence may establish subtest patterns of significance 
for success in particular areas, the data thus far were 
inconclusive. 

Since the change in pattern ol subtests on the Na 
tional Teachers’ Examination in 1946 and the intro- 
duction of new forms of the Qualifying Examinations, 


nineteen additional doctoral candidates have compl ted 


LE I 
( Ep. D. Ca \ 
10 20 0 $0) ) Ho val) SO ”) On yy 
1S 52 o4 56 59 61 63 65 69 S4 > 1 
57 63 67 70 72 7 78 S1 SO o4 31 
45 52 54 56 59 62 64 68 S ”) 31 
55 60 64 67 6v rf. T6 79 S53 4 ol 
55 60 62 64 67 69 71 73 77 S4 1 
$2 $8 6 5S 61 6 65 69 SO 4 31 
5D 57 4) 62 66 69 ce 74 SO 4 l 
45 175) 7 59 62 64 68 80 a5 G4 21 
§2 54 57 59 63 65 69 72 80 &4 21 
60 66 69 73 76 79 &2 S4 vo 94 31 
62 66 67 68 70 73 75 7s 7 S4 ol 
OT 61 63 67 69 1 7 v4 78 So 1 
29 52 t 6 37 38 9 39 11 { 28 
$5 v) HS Ho 63 65 67 TO j S4 : 
SS 1038 109 113 118 123 125 131 135 139 } 
5D Se 60 62 64 66 6S 0 SO SY 23 
yy As" 440 265 270 275 280 295 ia 18 9 15 


both examinations. As a check on the correlations 

riven above, rho was again CO! iputed, this time be 

tween each subtest on each battery. The results are 

siven in Table III. The coefficients are considerably 

smaller than those previously reported, and certain 
TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 
(1946-1947) AND QUALII NG EXAMINATIONS 


Qualifying Examination 


rhs Admin- a Pacoh 
Ph los fated H Psychol Total 





r tory oxy 
tion 
Nie 
Non-verbal Reasoning O7 04 OG 09 11 
Verbal Comprehension 20 40 "6 52 31 
English Expression 19 OD 17 a 16 
History-Literature 
Fine Arts .... Oo 1 4. 33 
Science-Mathematics 33 00 1 ; 11 
Contemporary Affairs OS .42 35 37 28 
Education-Social 
Policy ‘ 13 13 15 OS 06 
Child Development 
Psychology. 13 2 21 13 23 
Guidance-Indiv.-Group 
Analvsis .. 40) 75 $5 605 653 
Principles and Meth 
ods ramen ? On 10 0 2 O7 
Total O2 2 4 37 26 
Qualifying (Intercorre 


lations 
Philosophy .... 18 m1 71 
Administration ‘ 6S 67 
History ac 64 


subtests, particularly that on guidance, individual and 
group analysis, taken on special significance. 


This change may be in part the result of the revision 
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TEACHERS’ 


EXAMINATION 


reasoning 


History-literature-fine arts 


science-mathe 


Principles : 
TOTAL 





oucies 
pment 8 chology 
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a-g ( I VSIS 


nd methods 


QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


Philosoy 

Adn 
History 
Psvel 
TOTAL 


nation be twee 


+} 


ie 


vories on 
of each group 
ing Examinai 
pleting all r 
noted the N w 


and II beeaust 


n 1942 and 1946 were broken into eate- 


basis of total score, and analysis made 
of the number (1) passing the Qualify- 
ions, in whole or in part, and (2) com- 
quirements for the degree. It will be 

| differ from that 


reported in Tables I 


ot a alilerence 


in dates and in degree 


EDUCATION 


sample. 


Teachers’ Examination is 
TABLE IV 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINA 
CATEGORIES 


Number of cases 


y 





S yi 

ios ca D « 

se =| ch ~ ¢ 

~ ne YP ce 

~ ae) ae hy 

. ne as Cs 

SO and above ‘ 4 2 1 100.0 50 
70 to 79 23 15 5 65.2 r-» Bf 
60 to 69 34 16 7 47.6 20. 
if »AQ i ee ; 0 25.0 0.0 
Below 0 2 0 0 O.0 oOo 


parent, most ol 
taking of the Qualifying Examination. 
ing to note that all three of the cases in the category 
50-59 failed one or more of the Qualifying Examina 
tions on the first attempt. 

In view of the experience gained and the data gath- 


ered, as well as of a rapidly increasing graduate per 


PROFILE D 
Name 


Chairman 


PROFILE 
0 10 90 30 40 = = =590 60 70 80 90 100 


sonnel, the dean of the School of Edueation in the 
spring of 1947 appointed a committee of four, includ- 
ing the writer as chairman, to review procedures on 
all graduate degrees. That committee gathered certain 
additional data on selection of candidates from stu- 
dents who had recently completed the program, and 


from universities which had recently revised their 


The decrease in proh 


of completing the program with decreasing 


the selection oceurring before the 
It is interest- 
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practices. Some of those findings may be pertinent to 
‘he topie under consideration. 
One aspect of the investigation consisted of a ques- 
ire to students who had completed the program, 
eluding an item asking for reaction to instituting a 
strong program of selection based in part on the Na 
| Teachers’ Examination. The results showed (1) 
strong indorsement of a rigorous program of selee- 
n: (2) agreement that selection should function 
chiefly at the point of admission to the doctoral pro- 
rather than at the Qualifying Examination; and 
3) desire for research results before accepting the 
National Teachers’ Examination as a major selective 
nstrument, with some skepticism regarding its value. 
The student’s only knowledge of the NTE was that 
ined as a subject: the data given here were not then 


ailable. 


Another aspect of the inquiry was the writing of 
letters of inquiry regarding current practices to eleven 
major schools of edueation which had recently revised 
their practices. Although relatively few used a stand 
ardized testing procedure at the point of entrance, 
there seemed to be a distinct trend toward increasing 
selectivity at the point of admission, and a decreasing 
emphasis on the qualifying examinations at the end of 
formal course work. That attitude was expressed in 
direct statement and in the trend toward flexibility of 
examination procedures on the Qualifying Examina- 


tions. 


Ewemt@. ... 


As a result of committee recommendations, the fae- 
ulty therefore decided upon a new selection procedure. 
Prior to admission, the student must now have been in 
residence a semester, have received favorable recom- 
mendation from two members of the resident graduate 
faculty, have found a sponsor, and have taken the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Examination. Students scoring below 
60 on the NTE are disqualitied except in cases where 
unusual circumstances warrant disregarding the re- 
quirement. In each ease, the sponsor and the dean 
receive copies of a protile covering scores and insti 
tutional percentile ranks on the National Teachers’ 
Examination, to which are later added similar data for 
the Qualifying Examinations. Pecentile ranks are 
modified after each administration of the Examina 
tion, though the changes are very slight. 

The NTE is now administered semiannually, and re- 
quired for admission to all graduate degrees in edu- 
cation (M.A., M.Ed., and Ed.D.). As experience with 
its use is accumulated, it is hoped that differential 
critical scores for the various degrees may be deter 
mined. Differences in profile form for the various 
degrees and for different major areas of concentration 
are a possibility. As cases accumulate, a study of the 
reliability of the Qualifying Examinations will clarify 
their use as a criterion. Thus, it is hoped, prediction 
may be refined and the quality of personnel receiving 
training for leadership in education be continuously 


improved. 





PRECEPT AND PRACTICE 


VHATEVER the particular views of education may 
be—whether traditional or progressive—there can be 
little doubt that they would be unanimous about the 
aims of edueation. The list is well known—the devel- 
opment of the individual, training in critical thinking, 
cultivation of discriminating judgment, and prepara- 
tion for eitizenship in a democracy. Whether the 
schools succeed in achieving these aims need not be 
discussed here. What is important is that what the 
schools profess to do is counteracted by what children 
and youth know is going on in their own homes and 
in the communities of which they are members. It 
does not require much intelligence for them to dis- 
cover that there is a break in gauge between school 
and society and that there is a conflict between pre- 
cept and practice. 

The essence of preparation for citizenship in a 
democracy is to carry out one’s duties as a member 
of one’s community and nation, to respect the opinions 


of others and to recognize their rights to their own 


opinions, to apply at home the Good Neighbor policy 


a principle at the heart of every great religious 
doctrine—and so on. But the conduct of adults must 
make it difficult to square these ideals with what chil- 
dren and youth can easily discover in their own en- 
vironments. Instead of the Good Neighbor ideal 
which he is taught in school with its precepts of 
tolerance and understanding, he hears not only the 
least intelligent in his community but leaders in all 
walks of life, including the academic professors, give 
expression to anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic, and anti- 
social views. 

As a potential citizen in a democracy he is taught 
to think critically and to formulate his own opinions 
on the issues of the day. But he discovers that to do 
so is considered by some whom he regards as the 
guardians of democracy as entertaining dangerous 
thoughts and engaging in un-American activities. He 
also learns that it is as much as the position of a pro- 
fessor in a college or university or of a teacher in a 
school is worth to exercise his right to think for him- 
self in politics even though he has enough sense not 


to use his classroom for propaganda purposes. He 
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A NEW HIGH IN ENROLLMENTS 

IN METHODIST COLLEGES 

IN the fall of 1948, enrollments reached a new peak 


n the 160 yveur } torv ot Methodist eolleges, accord- 


ti report by the Joint Committee for Methodist 
| n In $ Phere were 181,027 stu 
der en ed in 114 Methodist-related colleges in 
L948, representing a net inerease ol 5.5 per cent over 
) pared to a rise of 3 per cent for the country 
whole Veterans in attendanee, 81,804, decreased 
only D 1.4 per cent, whereas the average drop all 
( e try W ¥ per cent. 
Other tacts revealed by the report are as follows: 
| Ss in ) Methodist-re ted nior = ¢ lleges 
] ‘ l slig the nr me gures being 
6,9 47 and 6,724 in 1948 All U. S. junior eol 
g r ced a o I rop il ro ent in 1948 
I t M st I r coleges, vet ns ecr sed fron 
’ 47 to 1,659 in 1948 This represents a 25.9 
pe st All U. S. junior ves s ( in 
s di t.7 per cent in 1948 
| n Method logical schools experienced a net 
st sin 1948. The figures are 1,514 
st 1947 and 1,677 students in the fall 
of 1948 Thus, Methodist theologie 1 schools have ex 
perienced a 10.6-per-cent increase in enrollment. All theo 
9 schools in the nited States have inereased 12.2 
pe l enr nts and 35.3 per cer in teran 
el , sj}? 148 ( yIiments be ng 18,19 and 
\ in g 4,9 
In 12 Methodist institutions for Negroes, enrollment 
ned ut the same, being 6,260 in the fall of 1947 
and ¢ 48. Nationally all institutions for Negroes 
experienced 1.8-per-cent drop in enrollment in 1948. In 
Met! 5 s tions for Negroes, veterans showed a 
verv s nerease, being 1,690 in 1948 and 1,651 in 
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students enrolled in 1948 and 4,065 enrolled in 1947, 
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1947. Nationally all institutions for Negroes saw 


eran enrollments drop 14.4 per cent. 


In 11 Methodist colleges for women, there wert 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY ENABLED TO 
CONTINUE PRECEPTORIAL STUDIES 
Own the 15th anniversary of its original gift for t 
purpose the Carnegie New Yi 
awarded to Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y. 


Corporation ot 


erant of $60,000 for the continued development of its 
revised program of preceptorial studies, payable 
four annual installments. 

In the postwar version the program pairs 19 gr 
uate preceptors with 19 faculty preceptors under the 


direction of Strang Lawson, professor of English. 


The graduate preceptor holds a biweekly conference 
with each of his 20 freshman “preceptees” who make 
verbal or written reports on “cases” or problems as 
signed in advance. The reports are critically dis- 
cussed in the light of the effectiveness of their analy 
sis, statement, and handling of the issue. In alternate 
weeks this process may be continued through group 
discussion. A full discussion of each ease by the 
preceptor precedes each actual assignment. 

A small number of appointments to the post otf 
eraduate preceptor will be made for 1949-50. The 
preceptors, who have the status of junior members 
of the faeulty, divide their time equally between pre- 
ceptorial duties and graduate studies leading to the 


M.A. decree. 
ance in reading, thinking, and expression. 


Preceptorial counseling includes guid 
The gross 
stipend is $1,300 for the two-term academic year; 
tuition, $20.00 a credit hour plus a general service fee 


+ 


of $12.50 a term. Inquiries should be addressed to 


Dr. Lawson. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN EDUCATION 


In his annual report for 1948 to the Board of Over 
seers of Harvard University, James B. Conant, presi 
dent, described a plan for a series of fellowships 
similar to the Nieman Fellowships in Journalism—in 
the field of education. Dr. Conant’s proposal is to 
enable 10 or 15 experienced schoolmen each year to 
obtain advanced training at the university’s Graduate 
School of Edueation. In his own words, these fellow- 
ships are to make it possible “for the most promising 
young men now engaged in publie education as teach- 
ers or administrators to study at Harvard for one 
year without serious loss of income.” 
the program is estimated at $50,000 a year. 

The proposal reflects our experience with the Niema) 
Fellows, the Labor Fellows, the advanced students in the 


School of Public Administration, and the 13-week Ad- 


The eost otf 











0 
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Management Program in the Graduate School of 


the 


r 
- t 


\dministration. Our programs for puttin 
resources of Harvard University at the dis 
jer men have proved highly satisfactory. The 
this idea with certain modifications to the 


Education seems promising. 


THE FIRST COMMENCEMENT AT 
WALTER HERVEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


commencement exercises of the first class of 

lter Hervey Junior College, a YMCA school 
nded in 1946 in New York City, was held on Janu- 
13, with Algo D. Henderson, associate commis- 

ner of education for the state of New York as 


est speaker. About 70 per cent of the class, which 


Notes and News 


is composed of 136 men and four women, will transfer 
to degree-granting institutions. Most students pur- 
sued engineering courses. 

The institution, according to an announcement by 
Donald E. Devo, director, is “the only junior college 
in the country offering a completely co-operative work- 
study program.” Students attend classes for three 
months and then undertake three months of paid work 
in business and industry throughout their college 
eareer. The work is closely allied to the college study 
program. 

W. Albert Lotz is president of the college; Samuel 
Pleasants, director of the division of general edu- 


cation. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 


January 31: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Tue REVEREND JOHN LOWDEN KNIGHT, whose in- 
lation as chancellor, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
y (Lincoln), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 17, 1947, has been elected president, Baldwin- 
Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), to succeed Louis C. 
Wright, whose retirement was reported in these col- 
s, July 10, 1948. Albert Riemenschneider, director 
eritus of the Conservatory of Music, who returned 
to the college in July to serve as acting president, will 


mtinue in this capacity until Dr. Knight takes office. 


NorMAN P, AUBURN, vice-president and dean of ad- 
inistration, University of Cincinnati, has been named 

president to serve during the leave of absence 
unted to Raymond Walters, president. Dr. Walters 


has left for Japan on a special mission at the request 


l 
t 
} 


the Department of the Army. He will serve as 


expert on university administration for the Army’s 


lucation division and will take part in a program 
{ institutes on higher edueation in Tokyo during Feb- 


ary and March which will be attended by 150 Japa- 


nese presidents and administrators of institutions of 


vher education throughout the country. He expects 


to return to the university in mid-April. 


KpirH M. CLark, dean of students, Los Angeles 
Calif.) City College, has been appointed acting presi- 
ent to serve until a successor to Einar W. Jacobsen 
n be selected. Dr. Jacobsen, whose appointment to 

presidency was reported in SCHOOL AND SocIeTy, 
June 15, 1946, has resigned to aecept the superintend- 


cy of schools in Santa Barbara (Calif.). 





L. DALE COFFMAN, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Law, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, 
Tenn.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1946, has been named dean of the new 
School of Law, University of California (Los 


Angeles). 


Harvey A. NEVILLE AND Ropert P. More have been 
appointed to deanships in Lehigh University (Bethle- 
hem, Pa.), effective July 1. Dr. Neville, professor of 
chemistry and chemical engineering, will be dean of 
the Graduate School, a post that has been vacant since 
the war. Dr. More, professor of German and head 
of the department, will fill the newly created post of 
associate dean, College of Arts and Sciences, and will 
assist Philip M. Palmer, dean, in administering the 
work of the college which now embraces a faculty of 


117 and undergraduate major students numbering 480. 


Rosert J. OLLRY, whose appointment as head of the 


department ol biology Norwich University (North 


field, Vt.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
October 25, 1947, has been named dean of the univer- 
sity to succeed Richard A. Waite, Jr., whose appoint- 
ment as associate dean of students, Rensselaer Poly 
technic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), was reported in these 


columns, December 18, 1948. 


FRANK L. HAIGH, professor of chemistry, has been 
named dean of the faculty, Whitman College (Walla 
Walla, Wash.), in a reorganization of the faculty 
designed “to secure greater democracy and wider fae 
ulty participation in government and management of 
the college.” Two new couneils, faculty and adminis 
trative, have replaced the former board of deans and 
the academic committee. Charles J. Armstrong has 
been reappointed dean of administration. Members 


of the faculty council are: Ronald V. Sires, William 
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\ |, | \ on prote r Oo mathe 
| ( i] b r¢ SOC ( prolessor ot 
‘ Le ( HLumphre prolessor 
( An er ¢ f the ¢ nization ol 
( ng chai 
| | ) | sclence Frederie Sant 


‘ nee Kennet! ] HPcniiing Is nd nd 
i) A. = ! and phy eal educatl ) 
\I Ss ( () enan in of the dep rtment 
( ly ! etn dean ol e Tacully Hotstra 
Collec ae | ( N. Y.). was appointed to the 
» dat iry 26, to succeed William Hunter 
o resigned last spring. 
W. Dt , HLOLDEMAN, acting director of admissions, 
Ob n (Ohio) College, will become associate dean of 
n, July 1, en Robert L. Jackson, now assistant 
e dean ol e ( ege of Arts and Sciences and 
to the director « | ons, Colorado College (Colo 
! y Spr ), W une new duties as director of 
Miron A. Morrint, assistant professor of English 
: yurnal Corne College (Mount Vernon, 
lowa),. \ rve ¢ting dean during the leave of 
bsencee ranted to J Bb. MacGregor who has ae 
cepted a visiting professorship of education for a 
emester an ( » SU er sessions in New York 
I ers ( er | Rich, protessor Of economics, 
1 re }) ce D MacGregor as director of the summer 
eSSI01 Walter B. Gray, registrar, as faculty con 
ltant to the ent council; C. D. Norton, professor 
ot psycho y, in the course in social psychology; and 
1) Rick id \W on M. Davis, protessor ol mathe 
! ‘ nd engineering, in the direction of the faculty 
CO ee on ecurriculu 
RicHarp P. McCormu assistant professor ol his 
ory, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), has 
been appoint a to the newly created post ol university 
historian. Dr. MeCormick will be assisted by an ad 
visory com ee comprising: Wilham H. S. Dema- 
rm orm sident of the university; Albert E. 


MeMahon, director of the 


ni relation; Donald F. Cameron, librarian; and 


Roy F. Nichols, professor of history, University of 
Penn ! nd e1 ni truste 
Tue following members of the faculty of Tulane 


} = +] ae 1: 
een appointed to the charrmanships 


the recently established divi- 


nents under 


ll M. Geer, elassieal languages; 


‘harles I. Sillin, mod- 
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ern foreign languages; and Rose L. Mooney, p} 


All chairmen will serve for two years. 


CHARLES STERN ASCHER, specia! assistant 
Director General, UNESCO, has been appointed p) 
fessor of political science and chairman of the d 


ment, Brooklyn College. 


chairman of the researeh st 
San Mar ! 


Dixon WECTER, 
the Henry E. Huntington 
(Calif.), has been appointed as second incumbent 
the Margaret Byrne Chair of United States H 


Library, 


in the University of California (Berkeley). The 

KF rederie Logan Paxson, whose death was reported l 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 30, 1948, had held t 
the date of 


his death. Dr. Weeter will assume 


professorship from its establish 


(1932) until 


new post on July 1. 


Epwarp L. BrerNays, publie relations counsel 
New York City, has been appointed adjunct professor 
in publie relations, New York University. Mr. B 
nays, who will begin his new duties at the opening of 
the second semester this month, will continue to p. 
tice his regular profession. In 1923 he was appointed 
as lecturer in the university “to give the first cours 


on public relations at any American university.” 


Roy IvAN JOHNSON, former director of eurriculs 
and publications, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo 
assumed new duties as professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Denver, February 1. Dr. Johnson is teacl 
ing in the fields of secondary and general edueatior 

FRANK L. OwsLey, professor of history, Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville), has been appointed to the 
newly ereated Victor Hugo Friedman Professors! 
in Southern History, University of Alabama, and w 
assume his new duties at the opening of the acade: 


year in September. 


JOSEPH SCHILLER, former research fellow with the 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, has been ap 
pointed associate professor of biology, Long Island 
University. 

H. DAvip MALoney has been appointed to the st 
of the department of economics, DePauw University 
(Greeneastle, Ind.). 


Ss 


NATHAN Straus, former administrator of the U 
Housing Authority, has been named to teach a cours 
in public housing in the School of Business and Civi 


Administration, City College (New York 10). 


Roy Cart SIEFERT AND Berry Lou PARKER havi 
been appointed to the staff of Wilmingten (Ohio 
College, Mr. Siefert as instruetor in voice and orga! 


Miss Parker, instructor in flute. 
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\fargaret ELAINE Reesor, research assistant in the 
ent of Latin, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, has 


appointed instructor in Latin, Wilson College 


ysence eranted to Ruth Hicks, assistant protessor ot 


ssics, for the second semester. 


REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL, editor, Current Events, 

offering a special course in remedial reading in the 

ening division of Walter Hervey Junior College 

New York City). 

Ar the request of the Philippine Government, 
UNESCO has sent an educational commission to 
Manila to work with the Congress and Prudencio 
Langeuaon, secretary of education, in a survey of 
Philippine education and the rewriting of the Na- 
tional Edueation Law. The members of the com- 

ission are: Floyd W. Reeves, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago; Paul R. Hanna, 
professor of education, Stanford University; A. C. 
Lewis, of Canada; and S. Y. Chu, of China. 


DEXTER PERKINS, chairman of the department of 
history, University of Rochester (N. Y.), has accepted 
invitations to lecture in Sweden and Austria during 
the next six months. In March and April, Dr. Per- 
kins will deliver the 1949 Gottesman Foundation lec- 
tures at the University of Uppsala (Sweden) on 
American foreign policy. In July and August he 
will take part in the Salzburg Seminar in American 
Studies, sponsored by the Harvard Student Council 
in co-operation with the International Student Service 
otf Geneva (Switzerland) and the World Student 


Service Fund. 


Howarp J. SAVAGE, secretary-treasurer of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
relinquished both posts, February 1, to devote full 
time to historical studies in the foundation’s division 
of edueational enquiry. As secretary he is succeeded 
by Robert M. Lester, secretary of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, and as treasurer by C. Herbert 
Lee, treasurer of the corporation, both of whom will 


continue their duties with the corporation. 


THE following officers for 1949-50 of the National 
Association of Schools and Colleges of the Methodist 
Church were elected at the annual meeting of the 
association, January 12-14: Goodrich C. White, presi- 
dent, Emory University (Ga.), president; Clarence P. 
McClelland, president, MaeMurray College (Jackson- 
ville, Ill.), vice-president; Boyd C. McKeown, secre- 
tary, department of publie relations, Methodist Board 
of Education, secretary; and Joseph J. Mickle, presi- 
dent, Centenary College (Shreveport, La.), treasurer. 


CLARENCE LEE Furrow, professor of biology, Knox 


College (Galesburg, Ill.), assumed the exeeutive di- 
rectorship of the Committee on Liberal Arts Eduea 
tion of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at the beginning of the fall 
semester, succeeding Russell Morgan Cooper, dean, 
Junior College, University of Minnesota. Dr. Cooper 
is continuing his services to the committee as chair 
man. Dr. Furrow directs the activities of six eo- 
ordinators visiting the member colleges, supervises 
summer workshops in the universities of Minnesota 


and Chieago, and edits the North Central Bulletin. 


Henry L. ANDREWS, professor of sociology, Univer- 
sity ot Alabama, was recently elected vice president, 


Alpha Kappa Delta, honorary sociological fraternity. 


Epagar L. Morpuet, formerly director, division ot 
administration and finance, Florida State Department 
of Edueation, has assumed new duties as chief of 


school finance, Office of Education, FSA. 


CASWELL M. MILES, associate education supervisor 
in physical education and recreation, New York State 
Education Department, has been appointed chief, 
bureau of physieal edueation, division of health and 
physical education, on a provisional basis pending the 
establishment of a civil-service list for the post. 

JAMES P. REED, principal, Hopkins Academy (THad- 
ley, Mass.), has resigned, effective June 1, after 35 
years of service. 

Mario Emitio Cosenza, academie dean, Brooklyn 
College, retired on February 1. Dr. Cosenza, who has 
spent “only” forty-seven and one half years in teach- 
ing in City College (NewYork) and Brooklyn College, 
plans to devote much of his time in the chairmanship 
of a committee of American scholars engaged in the 
preparation of research material on medieval and 


renaissance Latin translations from the Greek. 


Epwarp D. WHITTLESEY, whose appointment as di- 
rector of publie relations, University of Denver, was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, December 2, 1944, 
has resigned, effective March 1, to enter private busi- 
ness. Dr. Whittlesey will be head of Research Ser- 
vices, Ine., Denver, an organization doing market sur 
veys, employee-attitude studies, opinion polis, brand- 
movement surveys, studies of radio listeners’ interests, 


and newspaper- and magazine-readership surveys. 


Recent Deaths 
ARTHUR Perry BANTA, associate professor of engi 


neering, California Institute of Technology (Pasa 
dena), succumbed to a heart attack, January 23, at 


the age of forty-four years. Mr. Banta who had held 
engineering posts in industry and civic administration 


(1927-39), had served the institute as assistant pro- 
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te oft r of civil engineerir School (Norwood, Mass.) ; principal (1908-17), | 

939 the exception of the ! duru lett Training School, and (1917-19), high s 

mel \lassachusetts State Normal School (Lowell) ; 

( Keneineers of the Aj eipal (1919-20), East Technical High Schoo 

, assistant superintendent of schools (1920-27), ( 
re a : 4 43 se land; director (1927-32), Utiea Country Day Si 
(New Hartford, N. Y.); and associate protfesso 


education (since 1932), Rutgers University. 


( ndsey Wilson Junior College (Colu TENNEY LomBarD Davis, professor emeritus 
| ry 94 organic chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of T\ 


sryant, mology, succumbed to a heart attack, January 25, 

e vears as a teacher, joined the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Davis had served 
sin oe Austin teaching fellow (1913-16), Harvard Univs 
sity; and at the institute as instructor in orgar 


chemistry (1919-20), assistant professor (1920-21 


associate professor (1926-38), and professor (1938 


Company ot Hanover (Mass.). 


ead (England), had served as teacher and principal chemistry, Amherst ( Mass.) College, died, Januar 


‘)- 


1897-1904), Bradley Polytechnic Institute (Peoria, had served as instructor in chemistry (1905-06), Un 





nt professor of education (1905-06), Uni versity of Missouri, and (1906-07), the University 
ot nois; professor of education (1906-12), Wisconsin; and at Amherst College as instructor in 
niversity of Washington (Seattle); professor of chemistry (1907-08), assistant professor (1908-09 
on (1912-13) and professor of philosophy associate professor (1909-13), and professor (1913 
11-39), Reed Co eve; state COlm missioner OF eau $1). 
cation (1913-17), Idaho; and president (1917-21), UNDERHILL Moore, visiting professor of law, th 
ersity of Montana. In commenting on Dr. Sis Ohio State University, died of a heart attack, Janu 
death, Dr. Mer said: “Leaders in education 26. at the age of sixty-nine years. Professor Moor 
aia rthy member holarly and who had been a practicing lawyer, had served as pro 
n full of English humor, fessor of law (1926-29), Columbia University; Stet 
Herbert DALLAS Bixpy, associate professor of edu ling professor of law and instructor in human r 


cation, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), tions (1929-47), Yale University; and in the visiting 


died, January 24, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. professorship (since the spring of 1947), the Ohi 


Bixby had served as principal (1907-08), Shattuck State University. 


Shorter Papers... 


IS TEACHER RATING BY STUDENTS A negative. A short review of the major objections 
SOUND PRACTICE? indicates the following: 





1. Student judgments are immature and, therefore, 
invalid. 
17 ngton, J ad. 9 


Inasmuch as they are colored by emotional elements, 


student opinions are incompetent. Grades, attitudes, a1 


DurING the past twenty years the student rating of the amount of work required by the teacher temper pu} 
teachers | been frequently tried and discussed. A _ responses. 
of the literature reveals slightly over one hun- 3. The morale of teachers is lowered where student 
dred studies vi ch Ve been conducted during this rating is allowed. 


1. The ‘‘halo’’ effect has the tendency to offset 
validity of student opinion. 
” on of the idea, The reaction of the majority 5. Anonymous remarks are irresponsible. This typ* 


of teachers to such a proposal, however, has been of rating encourages exhibitionism. 





12). Sinee his retirement from teaching he had di 


rected scientific research in the National Fireworks 


California. Dr. Sisson, who was born in Gates Howarp Waters DouGuty, professor emeritus of 


n publie and private schools (1886-97); director 25, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Doughty 
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the teacher does is of little importance pro 


t students are made to do the right thing 


re would be few in educational pursuits who 

| not readily admit that the rating of teachers by 
nts should be approached with caution. Yet, 
who have made a study of the possibilities of 

;s technique are enthusiastic about its potentialities. 
can be a very effective device in ferreting out the 
lesirable qualities normally hidden to the teacher. 
he writer has found the following plan workable 
rewarding in the information obtained: At the 
ose of each of two semesters after final grades were 
ibmitted ninth-grade students were asked to write 
what they liked and (b) what they disliked about 


instructor. The students were not required to 


on their replies and could, if they wished, disguise 
heir handwriting. It was explained at the outset that 
the purpose of such a procedure was to provide in- 
formation which the instructor might use for his own 
mprovement. Furthermore, pupils were told that 
“smart-alee’” responses would not serve the purpose 
the study as outlined. Remarkably few such 
esponses were submitted. Written statements came 

trom all students taught by the writer and gave a 
vide variety of both likes and dislikes. 

The matter of interpretation was of some concern. 
Little credence was placed in specifie criticisms, both 
negative and positive, which oecurred but once or 
twice. It was felt that the frequency of occurrence 

a given response would determine the weight which 
the teacher assigned it. 

Results were most enlightening. The instructor 

ind that his students felt that he was “domineer- 
ng.” It came as a blow to him, but this particular 
trait was mentioned by at least half of the pupils. 
There could be no doubt that, whether he was domi- 
neering or not, his students felt that he was. Next 
most frequently mentioned was the trait which was 
classified under the general heading “no sense of 

imor’”’ indieated by one third of the combined classes. 
Other traits mentioned often enough to warrant at- 
tention were in the order of their frequency of 
mention: “Talks above our heads,” “gives too much 
iomework,” and “expects too much of students.” 

Qn the positive side were the following items: 
“Really teaches us something,” “tries to do his best,” 
‘is likable when you get to know him,” “has good 

issroom discipline,” and “makes the class interest- 


With reference to the most frequently mentioned 
negative trait,“was domineering,”it was quite appar- 
nt that the impression the teacher was making on his 


tudents was not the one he wanted to make. Whether 


he liked it or not, they felt that he “was domineering” 


and he, as a responsible teacher, had the task of doing 
something about it. Although “no sense of humor” 
appeared as second most requently mentioned trait, 
he was totally unaware of this deficiency. The traits 
“talks above our heads,” “gives too much homework,” 
and “expects too much of students” gave evidence of 
dissatisfaction with academic standards. The teacher 
had the job of either justifying his action to the stu- 
dents or revamping his method of teaching to contorm 
to what they considered to be a more reasonable ap- 
proach. The messages anonymously conveyed from 
student to teacher on the negative side were startling 
but realistic, and they immediately established definite 
goals in the mind of the instructor toward which he 
must strive. 

The good things which the pupils had to say about 
the teacher were a source of great satisfaction. To 
know that a substantial majority of them felt that 
they “really learned something” under his tutorship 
was, to him, the great reward which lent justification 
to his existence as a teacher. Also it was gratifying 
to know that he “made the class interesting” in spite 
of the fact that he had “no sense of humor.’ There 
was confirmation of his supposition that students re- 
spect orderly conduct in the classroom in the state- 
ment of a considerable minority of his pupils that he 
“has good discipline.” 

The major problem confronting him was one of 
evaluation. Was there validity in what the students 
indicated was true? To what extent should the 
teacher take pupil criticism to heart? Was there any 
value in deficiencies or positive attributes mentioned 
but a few times? 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to make a 
detailed evaluation of the merits of teacher rating by 
students. Rather the yardstick by which the worth 
whileness of the plan ean be measured is identical to 
the help it affords the teacher. It is admittedly sub- 
jective, but if it serves the need of the beginning (or 
experienced) instructor in determining his weaknesses 
and strong points, it is of value. 

As a result of this attempt at betterment of teacher- 
pupil relations by means of pupil criticism, certain 
generalizations in summary form seem to be worthy 


of consideration: 


a. Pupils are frank in their opinions of teachers and 
will express their opinions openly providing anonymity 
is assured. Whether teachers look with favor upon the 
idea or not, students evaluate teachers. It would, there 
fore, be wise to capitalize on the inevitable. 

b. Pupils, by virtue of their daily contact with teach 
ers, are in an advantageous position to see them under all 
cireumstaneces—good and bad. 


e. Teacher agreement or lack of agreement with the 
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» economy, and the rapidity with y 


ministered are important factors. 
I 


There ‘tain pitfalls which the exponent 


teacher rating by students would do well to 


The techniques of the plan have not been work 
to a point of scientific reliability, and it cannot 
substitute for the conventional t 


construed to be a 


of supervision. It can, however, serve as an eff 


ti ent in the process of self-evaluation. Exp 
mentation on the part of large numbers of pr 
onal-minded teachers is a erying need if this d 


; to he refined to 


teachers 2 nerally. 





THE 1948 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 


UNIVERSITIES 


FRANCIS J. Brow 
{ { ) ( } n 
| er ( ! e 206r 4 llin 4 the Prepar l- 
Conference of Repress es of Universities 
esolution approved by the Third Gen 


eral ( erence of UNESCO in Mexico City in No 
emibe 1947, which in icted tl Director-General 
t ( meeting of representatives of universities 
a n 1948. But prot pting this motion, and a 
( ore sig nt ineentive, was the growing 
( re on the part of the universities themselves to 
ke up again the strands of international co-operation 
W h |} heer KI ted durin y the two deeades between 
wars and ¥ had eulminated in the first world eon 
ference of higher « eation held in Paris in 1938. 


’ 
Ins te ot 


Intellectual Coopera- 


studies, had initiated steps 


to standardize university statistics, and had published 
number of significant reports. All such co-opera- 
tive a ties indieated how much should and could be 
done, provided some initial step was taken to get a 
col ( ‘ ! under wav and to ereate the 
nec rv administrative organization to administer it. 
fepresentat of 34 countries and 13 international 
0 ns me t Utrecht e Netherlands, Au 
) 948, in the fir eneral conference of uni 
versities since the war and the second in the history 
( ‘ The conferences was convened by 


UNESCO in collaboration wit] Nether! 


‘ nds Gov- 


One of the major purposes of the Utrecht meeti: 


sities of the world on the desirability of reviving int 
national co-operation among the institutions of hi 
education. If the uneo-ordinated expressions of its i 
portanee were found to be representative, then 


conference had the further responsibility of offici: 


No 178 


the point where it can be of value t 


setting up the means to achieve world co-operation at 


the university level. 


But the conference had at least two other purposes 


One was to develop a sense of mutual understanding 


of each other and of each other’s problems by 


and working together for two weeks in the be: 
and inspiring environment of 
Utrecht, in the shadow of der Dom—a gothie tov 
of the twelfth century. 
that wou 


uphold the hands of leaders of higher education 


pronouncements on fundamental issues 


utiful 


the University of 


Another purpose was to mak 


their own countries in guiding the development 0! 


higher edueation. 


to a greater degree than one might dare to hope 


Each of these goals was achieved 


the few short months available to plan and prepare 


for the conference. 


UNESCO invited the various countries of the world 


"AT 


to send a specified number of participants and 


equal number of observers. Fifteen 


internationa 


organizations were also invited to send one observer 


The conference program included three typ: 


each. 


of meetings: 


by world leaders in higher edueation; plenary ses 


sions; and sectional meetings. 
During the early part of the conference, the plen 
sessions were given to a fifteen-minute report b) 


representative of each country on “Significant Dev: 


reneral evening sessions, with addresses 


opments and Current Problems in Higher Education.” 


The last plenary sessions were devoted to a discuss 


of each of the reports drafted by the sections. 


Y 





5 
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For the sectional meetings, each delegate selected 
. which he wished to attend and remained 
‘inually a member of that group. Each section 


ced with the responsibility of drafting a por- 





the report for the conference. To assist in its 

king and to avoid overlapping of discussion, a 

orking paper,” consisting largely of a series of 

tions, had been prepared by the Education See- 

n of UNESCO. Also, a temporary chairman had 
been appointed by UNESCO and was asked to make 

ntroductory statement regarding the problems for 

ission in his section. Each group unanimously 
lected the temporary chairman to be the permanent 
irman and also elected a vice-chairman and rap- 
porteur. The major areas of discussion and the in- 
vidual chairmen were: Section I. “The Role of the 

! versity,” Ifor L. Evans, vice-chancellor, University 

Wales; Section II. “Academie Standards,” Matta 
Akrawi, director of higher education for Iraq; See- 
tion II]. “Finaneing and Providing Basie Services 
for Higher Edueation,” Sir John Medley, vice-chan 
cellor, University of Melbourne, Australia; Section 
IV. “University Education and International Under- 
standing,” Paulo de Berredo Carneiro, Brazilian rep- 
resentative to UNESCO; Section V. “Means for con- 
tinuing International Cooperation among Universi- 
ties,’ George F. Zook, president, American Couneil on 
Edueation. 

In the first portion of its report, the conference 
recognized that the role of the university was, to a 
large degree, determined by the attitudes of the insti- 
tution and of the country in which it was located. 
But the delegates unanimously agreed that 
universities should consider afresh the part they must 
play in economic and social education ... that many 
students capable of higher education still lack the oppor- 
tunity of achieving it that no university can afford 
to neglect the moral and aesthetic development of its stu- 
dents and special emphasis must be laid on the importance 
of community life... that much greater funds and 
greater effort should be expended than at present on re- 
search in the social sciences and creative work in the hu- 
manities ... and that the university has a wide social 
responsibility to the nation and beyond the nation to 
humanity at large. 

The second part of the report discusses such prob- 
lems as admission and selection of students, equiva- 
lence of degrees, the effect of university staff upon 
standards of instruction and research, methods of 
teaching in universities, and educational rehabilita- 
tion. The conference “affirms its faith in the prin- 
ciple that the benefits of higher edueation should be 
available to all without discrimination on the basis 
of race, sex, religion, or polities.” However, the con- 


ference statement on aecademie freedom includes sig- 
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nificant provisos, namely: “A university teacher 
should be free to be appointed and to continue his 
work without discrimination on racial, political, or 
religious grounds, provided (1) it is reasonably clear 
that he will earry out the duties of his office in the 
spirit of free enquiry, that he will exercise a due sense 
of responsibility in performing these duties, and that 
he will not engage in activities inconsistent with them ; 
and (2) that he is not an applicant for or an oceupant 
of a position in a university whose charter or nature 
limits its choice.” These provisos developed from the 
issues pertaining to religious institutions and not on 
the basis of political differences. 

In the portion of its report dealing with finance, the 
conference frankly recognizes that an increasing pro 
portion of support for higher edueation will come 
from publie sources, but stated, “There is in general 
little apprehension of the development of sinister as 
pects of State aid. The danger is always there but it 
is latent rather than actual... . There is complete 
agreement on the necessity for as total a degree of 
university autonomy as is reasonably consistent with 
the receipt of public funds.” 

A specific program of activities leading to the ae 
ceptance by the university of greater responsibility 
for the development of international understanding 
was recommended by the conference. Perhaps the 
most immediately significant is the recommendation 
that universities accept a responsibility for training 
persons for employment in positions involving con- 
tacts with peoples of other governments or nations, 
such as the diplomatie service, the increasing number 
of bi-lateral and international agencies, and foreign 
representatives of air lines, or other firms. 

The conference was unanimous in its recommenda 
tion that international co-operation among univer 
sities is desirable and necessary. In fact, it initiated 
the first steps essential to provide the necessary ad- 
ministrative machinery for ggeh co-operation. 

It created an Interim Ml isies of ten members 
and nominated nine. Its functions are: to draw up 
a proposed constitution for an international associa- 
tion in the field of higher edueation; to administer 
an International Universities Bureau to be created 
immediately; and to plan for and eall another world 
conference of universities, probably in 1950. The 
nine elected members of the Interim Committee are: 
H. R. Kruyt, The Netherlands; Professor de Berredo 
Carneiro, Brazil; Chen Yuan, China; Dr. Zook, 
United States; Jean Sarrailh, France; H. E. Shafik 
Ghorbal Bey, Egypt; Bernardo Houssay, Argentine; 
J. F. Foster, United Kingdom; Sir Sarvepalli Rad 
hakrishnan, India. 


Dr. Kruyt was authorized to convene the committee, 
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